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items in this column, write to SCHOOL AND SOCIETY'S Infor- 
mation Service, enclosing 25 cents for each item requested. 


The following colleges and universities will co 
operate with the National Education Association in 
granting academic credit for participation in the 
first Washington Seminar on the United States 
Government in Action, June 25-July 27 soston 
University, Indiana University, Mankata (Minn.) 
State Teachers College, University of Denver (Colo.) 
University of Kansas City (Mo.), and Western 
Illinois State College (Macomb) 
Texas professors in the natural sciences and math 


University of 


ematics and specialists in teaching methods will join 
with special lecturers from industry for a summer 
program designed to prepare more and better junior 
and senior high-school instruction in science and 
mathematics. Many companies will provide scholar 
ships for local teachers. Visits to industrial plants and 
research installations will supplement classroom 
SOSSIOTIS 

The Lisle Abbott Rose Memorial Award is being 
established at the University of Illinois to encourage 
engineering students to broaden their interests be 
yond the limits of professional competence A 
seven-year study at the University of Wisconsin has 
revealed that sixth-grade children in Wisconsin's re 
organized school districts are significantly ahead in 
their school subjects of children in non-reorganized 
communities... The Ford Foundation has mad 
available a $10,000,000 program of grants to assist 
the National Fund for Medical Education in ef 
forts to strengthen financial support for U. § 
medical schools and to develop new sources of such 
support Shell Companies Foundation will con 
tribute more than $1,000,000 this year to educational 
charitable, religious, and public organizations 

The Fund for Adult Education is offering for 1957 
8 approximately 35 grants to individuals for prac 
tical experience university study, or combinations ol 
the two, in liberal adult education A bequest 
of about $300,000 will be used by the American As 
sociation of University Women to establish new 
graduate fellowships for women Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, is offering scholarships to 
persons interested in graduate training to become 
vocational rehabilitation counselors of the physically 
and mentally handicapped Phe scholarships, avail 
able through the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation 
U.S. Department of Health Education, and Welfare 
provide $1,000 to $2,800 a year 

Northeastern University (Boston Mass.) will offer 
master of science degrees under the Co-operative Plan 
to students studying electrical engineering. Students 
will attend class 40 weeks and will spend a similar 
period working in the field of electrical engineering 
The 1956 Great Books 
Seminar-in-Europe ot St John's College ( Annapolis 
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Turmoil in the Deep South 


By CHESTER C. TRAVELSTEAD' 


Dean, College of Education, University of New Mexico 


'T exsion is running high in the deep South, 
that things will get 
One 
the 
cracking from 


States, 


and most observers agree 


5 


better. 
that 


considerably worse before they are 


southern-born has said recently 
“Solid South 


within: before the 


write! 
always been 


Wat 


during the war, and ever since. 


has 
Between the 
Any system will 
crack if it opposes not only justice but also the 
ruling opinion of its time 

In South 


are not only questioning the power, authority, 


Carolina the state political leaders 
and jurisdiction of the Federal government, but 
they are freely using such words as “nullification” 
and “interposition” with respect to the decisions 


of the I 


tion of the races in the public schools 


5S. Supreme Court concerning segrega 


“Psychological secession” might be an appro 


wiate term to describe what is happening in 
PI . 


this state today. “We will be a part of the Union 


as long as—and in the ways in which—it suits 


our fancy! When the Constitution of the United 


States 1s interpreted by the highest court of our 
land so as to rule out ‘our way of life’ here in 
the South, then we will declare such interpreta 
void. We 


with impunity because we have found the legal 


tions null and know we can do this 
terms ‘nullification’ and ‘interposition’ which we 
think will protect us in this matter So shouts 
the political leader, and so follows a group of 
people who refuse to accept the fact that much 
old South has 
I came to South 


1953 to become dean of the 


of the with the wind.” 


“gome 
Carolina in the summer of 
School of Education 
at the state university in Columbia. Born and 
reared in southern Kentucky and having taught 
for many years in the public schools and univer 


Kentucky, felt 


acquainted with the laws, ideals, 


sities in Virginia, and Georgia, I 


thoroughly 
customs, and current practices in the southern 
states. All my life I have been a part of this para 
doxical South 

In 1953, life in Carolina was 


South moving 


suthor was dean, School of 
South Carolina He 
1956 


Until Feb. | 
Fducation, University of 
irticle in Dee 1955-Jan 
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1956, . the 
wrote thi 


and submitted it to 


Lhe state 
and 


along quietly on a segregated basis. 


had undergone a wholesale reorganization 


consolidation of its school districts. Previously, 
than 1,500 school districts; 
103 of Lhe South 


Finance Commission 


there had been more 


now there were only them 


Carolina Educational was 


in the process of allocating large sums of money 
to be used in the construction of public-school 


buildings—still to be on a segregated basis. It 


was interesting for me to note that well ove 


half the 
for Negro schools 


r distributed was earmarked 
I his 


Negroes had begun in 1951, when several of the 


money bei 


new deal” for the 


state political leaders decided that if South Caro 


lina was going to stand on the “separate but 


equal” policy (as accepted by the U.S Supreme 


Court in 1896 in the Plessy v. Ferguson case), it 
effort toward im- 
Negro 


For even the most ardent supporter 


would first have to make some 


proving the grossly inadequate school 
facilities 
of segregation in South Carolina knew that for 
more than 50 years this state had given only lip 
service to the “separate-but equal” policy 

In 1953 


colleagues were working desperate ly to beat the 


these leaders and their newly elected 


deadline. Somehow they hoped and believed that 
the Federal government would not tamper with 
the school-segregation policy if it was shown that 
to close the 


being made 


the 


definite efforts were gap 


Ne Zro 


Consequently about 63° of the school 


of difference between white and 
schools 
building money was put into buildings for Negro 


boys and girls during 


I his 
on May 17, 


handed 


this period 


shock 
5. Supreme Court 


line of thinking received a great 
1954, when the [ 
down its decision declaring unconstitu 


tional the practice of segregation of races in the 
(This day 
Black Monday” in several of the 

Phe shock 


Instead of inciting belligerence and threats, 


public schools is sometimes referred 


to as southern 


states was ol a strange type how 


evel 
it was accompanied by calm and silence, perhaps 


numbness or dullness 


Ouarter 


J. McB. Dabb 
Jan., 1996 





No “extra” editions of the papers appeared, 


No speeches or pronouncements were made by 


southern leaders in the papers or over the radio, 


The event was so serious that many people did 
not even discuss it. ‘They wanted to think about 
it for a while, at least. ‘Thus, a period of silence. 

In the 1953 
Pres. Donald Russell of the University of South 


Carolina the 


early summer of I discussed with 


possibility of Negroes being ad 
mitted to the university, and he said at the time 
that he fully expected Negroes to apply for ad 
mission and to be admitted in “two or three 
Having been a member of the faculty 
a Negro had 
been denied admission to the Law School because 


I told Pres. Russell I felt keenly that 


such denials should not and could not continuc 


years “2 


at the University of Georgia where 
of his race, 
in graduate schools of southern universities in 


U. S. Supreme Court de 
and 


the face of previous 


cisions to the contrary. He agreed three 
days later employed me as dean of the univer 


School of Education 


1954.55 
talk 


laymen concerning the Supreme Court decision 


sity’s 


During the school year, I had the 


opportunity to with many educators and 
Many olf these people expressed a willingness to 
Others 
lently opposed and said it could never be done 
Some “T don’t 
object personally, but what about all these other 


They 


been abl 


help implement the decision were Vio 


in this generation would say, 


people? won't stand for it.” Somehow I 


never have to identify definitely “all 


these other people,” but I suppose that they do 


exist in large numbers—at least the political 


leaders claim that this is so Reerettably one 


no longer hears in this state the Opinions ol 


those who advocate even a gradual process of 


The 


‘Those in POSITIONS ol leadership not only gon 


desegregation voices have been silenced 


done but encourage declarations of defiance of 


the Supreme Court decision. No thought of 


compromise—much less agreement—with — the 


Court is tolerated 
While 


appointed a legislative committee to 


Byrnes was still governor, he 
look 
the possibilities of preserving segregation of the 
the The 


Gress 


James Fk 


into 


races in the public schools of state. 


committee soon came to be known as the 


ette Committee, taking its name after its chan 


man, Marion Gressette, state senator from Cal 
houn County, S. ¢ This committee studied the 


matter during most of 1954 and then made some 
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specific recommendations to the 1955 legislature 
concerning action to sustain the status quo. Here 
are some of the changes brought about by this 
1955 legislature as a direct result of recommenda 
tions from the Gressette Committee: 

1, The compulsory school-attendance law was re 
pealed 

2. A law was passed which requires that all state 
funds be cut off from any school] district which assigns 
(This 
possibility of any 


Negro and white children to the same school 


action, of course, precludes the 
on a gradual 
South 


all money spent on public 


local community carrying out-even 


basis—the Supreme Court decision For in 


Carolina about 75% of 


schools comes from the state level.) 


All teachers in the schools were 
taken off 
notified by 


for the 


state's public 


continuing contracts. If a teacher is not 


y 
March 3 


next yeal 


1 that she is to be re employed 
then she is automatically without 


1 position at the end of the current school year 


Gov. George Bell ‘Timmerman, ]Jr., in his in 
augural address delivered in January, 1955, open 


ly defied the I 


saying that the 


S. Supreme Court decision by 


Court had exceeded its authority 
that it a sociological de 


He said in essence was 


cision by nine political appointees who had 
usurped powers reserved only for Congress. He 
also flatly denounced those persons who, for any 
reason, advocated even a gradual compliance 
cowardly to advocate 


with the decision. “It is 


vradualism in this matter of 
Later, 


k.ducation 


integration,” he 
said in a major address before the South 


Carolina Association, the Governor 
again devoted a large part of his time to a de 
nunciation of the Supreme Court decision 


\ll this time I was distressed to observe that 
only one side of this whole issue was being pre 
sented to the public. Concerning this question, 
one could only hear from the public platform, 
or on local and state radio and television pro 
vrams, reasons for Opposing, ignoring, OF ce fying 
the Supreme Court decision. It was obvious that 


few, if any, persons were willing to discuss in 
public the possibility of compliance. 

This line of action not only deprived almost 
half our citizenry of its right to first-class citizen 
were fast 


When all 


freely dis 


ship, but, even more important, we 
developing an autocratie police State 
sides of important issues cannot be 
cussed, when conformity of thought is demanded, 
we lose our birthright guaranteed by our fore 
fathers 

With this in mind, I felt compelled to express 


my views on this matter in some way. Therefore, 
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about two weeks after I heard Gov. Timmerman 
South 


tion in April, 1955, I wrote a letter to him, giving 


address the Carolina Education Associa 


my opinions on several points included in his 


speech, 
In this letter I tried to discuss objectively and 


in parliamentary language my viewpoints on 


some of these matters, Below are some excerpts 


from my letter to Gov. Timmerman, dated May 
2, 1955: 

I must say sincerely and respectfully that I disagree 
emphatically with several of your views on matters 
referred to in your recent speech and in others de 
livered during the current year. I will list below some 
of these views and my reasons for disagreement with 
them 


You said: ‘The 
Court of the United States in the 


have opinions of the Supreme 
school segregation 
cases uphold for the first time in judicial history that 
equality of treatment is discrimination.’ 

It is my considered judgment that it was not the 
nor did it say 


intent of the Court to say that “equal 


ity of treatment is discrimination.” Rather did it say, 
in effect, that segregation is in and of itself discrimina 


tory and therefore a violation of the Fourteenth 


Amendment 
You 


have said that he is “seeking to abolish parental rights 


have sharply attacked the integrationist and 


in education, utilizing men of talent and little charac 


ter to bombard the publi with a barrage of talse 


propaganda designed to lynch the character of a 
fourth of our nation.’ 


that those who, in 


and legal reasons believe that 


It is without evidence to say 
1955, for 


segregation 18 


moral, civic 
should therefore be 


“Little 


outmoded and 


abolished, are, as you say, men of character 


“Iyvnch the character of a fourth of 


that 


attempting to 
men ol 
May 


17 ruling of the Supreme Court was both timely and 


many 
that the 


our nation.” I[t is my opinion 


great stature are sincerely convinced 
sound 


You have said: “No precede nt, no parallel can be 
found for compulsory integration, It is new. It is 
order of things 


Only a 


novel, It is contrary to the divine 


Only an evil mind can conceive it foolish 


mind can accept it 


It seems to me that there are many parallels and 


precedents. Every state that has enforced compulsory 
school attendance (lor separate or integrated schools 
When we put 


school and in the 


has practiced compulsory integration 
same same classes 
differ 
mental, emotional, physical, and cultural backgrounds 
differ 


different 


toge ther in the 


children who widely in educational, social 


and achievements, we are faced with extreme 


ences—whether within one race or among 


races 


Schools are constantly striving for better ways of 


integrating these differences or of educating in spit 
differences 


of the Compulsory integration does have 


parallel and precedent. Thirty-one states and the Dis 
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trict of Columbia do have school systems in which 


the races are integrated. The other seventeen states, 


now practicing segregation of the races in their 


schools, still practice compulsory integration within 
each race by requiring that boys and girls of widely 
different socio-economic and cultural backgrounds go 
to the same schools in spite of these differences 

therelore “evil 


It is my opinion that the phrases 


mind” and “toolish mind,” quoted above, have been 


ill used and are without foundation 

One other point which might be quite pertinent 
All peace-loving and law-abiding citizens believe that 
the laws of the state and of the nation should be 
respected and obeyed, in spite of the fact that every 
unnece 


law seems unjust or sary to some people In 


the present case, the highest court of our land has 


said that the practice of segregation of races in the 
schools is unconstitutional 

As we maneuver and manipulate in order to circum 
vent these duly constituted agencies of law, how can 
we explain and justify this action to our children and 
Monday tell 


them to obey the law and have respect for the agencies 


to vur children’s children? Can we on 


of law and order, and then on ‘Tuesday tell them 


they don't need to obey the law, that it is right to 


circumvent the law as long as they don’t get caught? 


1 will appreciate your serious consideration of my 


views in this matter, and | will be delighted to discuss 


it with you at your convenience. | am not sending 


a copy of this letter to anyone else, in the hope that 


you will be kind enough to acknowledge it and send 


an answer at your convenience 


I did not reccive from the Governor an answet 


to my letter; nor have I ever had any communi 


cation from him on this or any other matter. I 
was asked by Pres. Russell a few days later, how 
| had written the Governor a letter on 
told had 
letter and that I would be glad to let him see 


After he had 


following day, we discussed the matter for some 


ever, if 


eregation. I him | written such a 


a COpy read the letter on the 


time. He was not pleased that I had written the 
letter, but he did not direct or even suggest that 
I desist from writing about or discussing the 
matter of 
1955 

On August 2, I 


campus a speech which had been scheduled and 


segregation , 


This was about June | 


delivered on the university 


advertised for more than two months in advance 


It was the sixth in a series of 
About 


faculty 


seven summer 


lectures 100 summer-session students and 


university members made up the au 


dience 


In this lecture, titled ““Todavy’s Decisions for 


lomorrow’s Schools,” I mentioned briefly eight 
major problems and issues facing us in educa 


tion today in South Carolina. The last problem 
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discussed was that of integration of the races in 


the public schools. Some excerpts from this 


speech are given below: 


In the absence of such statements from the profes 


sional organizations we cannot know how the mem 


bers of these organizations feel about this problem 
segregation Perhaps one would say that silence 
indicates concurrence with action being taken, but 
may not be true. Silence can 


of course this may or 


in some cases indicate opposition, coupled with a 
great reluctance to spe ak one’s views—reluctance be 


cause of fear of embarrassment, ridicule, or reprisal 
se that as it may, it seems imperative to me that this 
or any other issue of so great import deserves and 
demands public discussion 


It is my firm conviction that enforced segregation 


of the races in our public schools can no longer be 
justified on any basis—and should, therefore, be abol 
Even though, as a white 
taken 


segregation, | can find 


As I study the Judaic 


ished as soon as practicable 


southerner, I have, since my early childhood 


for granted the practice of 
now no justification for it 
Christian concept prevalent in western civilization 
as | examine the bases of our own government—the 
sill of Rights and all other pronouncements of our 
forelathers—I 


or even allows a notion of second-class citizenship for 


find nothing which requires, justifies 


any group, I find no conclusive evidence that any 
one group of men is foreordained to be superior oF 
find that 


this notion of race and national superiority came to 


inferior to other groups of men, I even 


a ruinous end in Nazi Germany. For races or nations 
of men to think and act upon the assumption that 
that all 
and 


theirs is the superior race or nation and 


other Rroups are inferior is to invite disaster 


None of the 


all of them say, in 


downfall great religions dictates such 


a creed, Instead essence, that 
each man and woman is judged according to his 


own beliefs and acts. The fact that we have practiced 


segregation on the assumption that it was right and 
just, does not make it right and just 

There comes to mind, of course, the question of 
what to do when parts of the state constitution are 
not in agreement with parts of the Federal constitu 
looks at 


the United States, he can give 


tion. If one this situation as a citizen ol 


only one answer. He 
must support the Federal constitution 

Still another aspect of this question of segregation 
is that of its implications for international relations 
Even if all white people were personally in favor of 
even if the practice of segregation had 


keenly 


aware of the significance of this problem as the United 


seyregation 


not been declared illegal; one should still be 


States is trying so valiantly to gain the support of 
such countries as India, Egypt, and many other na 
\sia, Africa, Europe and South America, In 


struggle against communism as a 


tions in 
our grave world 


powe! we gain or lose prestige according to oul 
practices back home, rather than by our words said 
World travellers 


countries, tell 


abroad both natives of the United 


States and of other us seriously and 
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emphatically that our continued practice of segrega 
tion of the races in this country is jeopardizing our 
position in world affairs. This possibility is worthy 


of our serious consideration. 


On August 21, when I returned from a brief 
vacation, I found at my home a letter from the 
secretary of the board of trustees of the univer 
sity, informing me that, “in the best interest of 
the University,” I was being dismissed from my 
position as dean of the School of Education, to 
become effective June 30, 1956. Since I had no 
that 


contemplated, this news was a great shock to m¢ 


warning whatsoever such action was even 


On August 23, I went to see Pres. Russell to 
get an explanation, He said in a somewhat vague 
that the executive committee of the 
felt 
before the 


manner 


board of trustees had that the university 


would be embarrassed legislature if 


representatives of the university faculty were 
suggesting implementation of the Supreme Court 
decision on integration of the races in the schools 

About the middle of November, I accepted the 
position as dean of the College of Education at 
the lt New 


had been preceded by several weeks of corre 


niversity of Mexico. ‘This acceptance 
spondence between the officials of that institution 


had 


Tom L. Popejoy the entire story of events 


and me Early in October, I revealed to 
Pres 
as they had developed here at the University of 
\ugust 


After 


informing him of all developments here, I told 


South Carolina. I sent him copies of the 


2 speech and of the letter of dismissal. 


him that, if he still wished to consider me for the 
deanship, I would be interested in discussing the 


matter further. 


In a few days, I received an invitation to visit 
the University of New Mexico campus at Albu 
querque for an interview in connection with the 
position. I made this trip about November | 


and two weeks later was offered the position. 


On November 18, I accepted, with the agreement 
that I would begin my work there on February 
1, 1956. 

The charitable and courageous stand taken by 
Pres. Popejoy and the University of New Mexico 
noteworthy. When asked by 


officials is most 


reporters if he knew about my dismissal at the 


University of South Carolina, Pres. Popejoy re 


plied, 


segregation was more 


indictment We 
of the speech Dr 


Dr. Travelstead’s stand on 


of a recommendation than an 


made a thorough investigation 


Travelstead made in reference to segregation, and 
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we found that it was in line with our point of 


view that segregation is contrary to our way of Ife 
The University of New Mexico faculty unani 
mously adopted a resolution commending Pres 


Popejoy on his action. The resolution read in 


part: 


this faculty wishes to associate itself with the 


action of President Popejoy and to warmly commend 
him for an act conforming to the best traditions of 
American democracy and to the noblest of education 

by those acts President Popejoy has demonstrated 
finest 


an understanding of and a devotion to the 


principles of the democratic ideals In the climate 


of these times this statement of President Pope joy 


reflects real moral and political courage 


Literacy on the Campus 


By ABRAHAM S. GOODHARTZ 


Brooklyn College 


A, REPORTED IN the New York Times (Dec. 24, 
1955), the University of Illinois trustees decided 


that “teaching high school English was not the 


university's job” and voted “to discontinue a 


remedial course that has been provided tor more 


than twenty years.”’’ Moreover, the chairman of 


freshman rhetoric revealed that 29.8% of {first 


semester freshmen were taking the remedial 
course. 

[hose who have fronted the problem of semi 
literacy among the increasing mass of entering 
college freshmen in the last two decades will be 
surprised only by the fact that at the University 


of Illinois this deficiency was seemingly limited 
to a mere 29.8% of the new class. Does this rep 
resent the actual extent of the problem or merely 
the limit of the university’s resources in meeting 
it? “The 


of every three entering freshmen on this campus 


figure, indicating that almost one out 
requires remedial work in basic communication 
is high, whether by an absolute or relative meas 
ure. On some campuses the number is undoubt 
But the 


problem now seems to be sufficiently universal 


edly higher; on others, it may be less 


to warrant the kind of concern that is usually 
accorded the spreading of a contagious disease 
Efforts at still 


matched by displays of hopelessness where they 


containment, however, are 


are not matters of resignation or downright in 
difference. At the 11th Annual 
Higher Education, New York University, Decem 


Conference on 


ber 10, 1955, educators representing colleges and 
Can 


between a 


secondary schools discussed this question: 


we really make a clean distinction 


high-school and a college English course? Since 


the implication of the questioner was that the 
For additional details 

Ticker 

1956 


Educational 
March 3] 


first 
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item in 
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I ape 
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distinction, if indeed there was any, was nebu 


lous, it is difficult to know whether this point of 


view represents an contammment, 


appeal tor 
hopelessness, resignation, or indifference. Assum 
ing now that what was meant by the query was 
that between English courses in the senior year 
in high school and those in the freshman year in 
only a 


still 


college there is limited dillerence, the 


question would reveal a contusion olf ob 


jectives for the two levels of education 


The broad spectrum of purposes which dom 


inates the American secondary school, including 


programs of vocational, terminal, and college 


preparatory training, together with the student 


clientele which thes programs attract, is some 


what at variance with the more concentrated and 


limited objectives of, let us say, the liberal arts 


college. It is ‘not hard to imagine a high-school 


graduate seriously deficient in reading and com 


skills Most 


Enelish, in fact, can readily pom to live spec 


munication teachers of treshman 


mens. But it is difficult to imagine any measure 
ol success lor a young person, $0 crippled intel 


lectually, in a liberal arts program. There is no 


here to “suc 


All ol whic h 


to what extent is this semi 


equal the 


with attainment of 


intention concept ol 


cess” a devree 
raises another point 
literacy hardened into rigidity through the col 
academic benediction 


lew years and granted an 


in the form of a baccalaureate degree? 


so hools for 


high 


students 


become fashionable to blame the 


their failure to prepare 


idequately for college studies. In a sense, this 


reaction is quite understandable. Few teachers 


however, recognize or understand the 


has 
last 


in college 


revolution that occurred in the secondary 


schools in the two or three decades. At no 


level in our educational structure have social 
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pressures exerted so telling an influence as in 
the secondary schools of the nation. From the 
predominantly college preparatory function at 
the beginning of the century these schools have 
evolved into a complicated educational instru 
ment with a multiplicity of purposes, the prolif 
eration of which is not yet ended. The prepara 
tion of young people for college is now generally 
one of the less important functions of the high 
school. In the past 40 years the high school has 
become the People’s School in the best demo 
cratic sense of meeting the educational needs of 
the greatest number of people in the history of 
counury 


oul Obviously, so stupendous a task is 


not without its difficulties and disappointments 
Recognition of the high school’s task, however, 


does not solve the dilemma, But such recogni 


a first step in the right direction. 
Wall 


spring up between educators at the high-school 


tion may be 


A veritable Chinese has ‘been allowed to 


level and those in institutions of higher learning 


both sides, with occa 


High 


schools are charged with a policy of indiscrimi 


Frustrations abound on 


sional displays of mutual recrimination. 


nate promotions and inflated grading which only 
too often deludes the unfit to go on to college, 


The col 


leges, on the other hand, are accused of retaining 


particularly to the public institutions. 


outworn and unrealistic admission requirements 
Volleys 


In gen 


in the face of a changing social setting. 
are exchanged at intermittent intervals, 
eral, however, a cold war exists where the aca 
demic niceties are superficially observed, Con 
ferences are arranged from time to time, but 
invariably they end in a draw, each side retreat 
ing to its previous positions, and the stalemate 
continues, 

The time has come when neither colleges not 
high schools can afford not to do something 
constructive and helpful about the situation 
Our expanding economy and our world responsi 
bilities call desperately for properly trained in 
dividuals. Ineptness in the context of the deli 
cate balance of our present position as a world 
power can be as disastrous as a decision on ou 
part for unilateral disarmament. The best pos 


sible training of our human resources and the 
continuous upgrading of levels of competence 
must be among the primary responsibilities of 
all agencies in the educational scheme. The high 
schools, simply because they reach our young 


people sooner than do the colleges, must be 
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The col- 


leges, feeling the first strong run of the enroll- 


especially responsive to this necessity. 


ment tide, are striving to reorganize their ma- 
terial and teaching resources for the impending 
task of accommodation. No longer can the col- 
leges afford to allocate teaching time and space 
for remedial work in English composition, read 
ing, mathematics, foreign languages, American 
history, and other subjects. Conservation of man 
power, always an impelling consideration among 
budget-starved college administrators, is stronger 
today than at any time in the history of higher 
education, All of which adds up to the fact 
that, whether it is national survival or just good, 
sound school policy, we are ready for some giant 
steps in the direction of high-school and college 


articulation. 


lhe White 
under the more immediate pressures of the need 


House Conference on Education, 


lor plants and personnel, tended to gloss over 


any considerations of high-school and college 


articulation, First things first may perhaps be 
as good a slogan for education as for other hu 


man activities. But, where the flower has been 
allowed to wither and droop, as is the case in 
the Federal government's response to education's 
necds, a total, concerted effort must be directed 
at revival and reinvigoration. Any plan, there 
fore, which the Federal government may adopt 
to heighten and support public education must 
not dictate, a movement to ex 


stimulate, but 


amine outstanding difficulties surrounding the 


problem of articulation with a view of reaching 


some solution, Obviously, no one single plan 
can be formulated to take care of every situation. 
jut even if such an exploration will do nothing 
more than focus national attention on the prob- 
lem, some impetus will have been generated to 
push for a solution at the state and local levels. 

Below the national level, the state departments 
of education can serve, as some indeed already 
have, as the initiators of appropriate conferences 
between college and secondary school personnel. 
The representatives at such deliberations must 
be selected from the top leadership in the fields 
of secondary and higher education in the state. 
They must be not only persons who can discuss 
the problems, but also executives who can get 
Members of 


boards of education and boards of trustees must 


through to the necessary action. 


find representation in such conferences and juris- 
dictional and _ traditional jealousies must yield 
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to a genuine desire for educational betterment. 

Such conferences will not start from scratch. 
Much has already been said and published in 
this area. What has been painfully lacking has 
been some decisive action to halt the wide ning 
breach between the high schools and the colleges. 
While ii that by 
numerable problems, all urgently crying for at 


is true education is beset in 


REPORT 


Recent Developments 
By LEONARD 


Oklahoma A. and M. 


‘ 
S wen N’s Education Act of 1950 has resulted in 
important changes in public-school administra 


tion, curriculum, and teaching. This program 


was developed after 10 years of fact-finding and 


research. Now, after five years of experimenta 
tion, progress has been encouraging, and further 
innovations are being introduced on a trial basis. 

Responsibility for the program rests largely 
with Yngve Norinder, Director and Coordinator 
of Research and Experimentation for the Swed 
ish Royal Board of Education.’ He is well-known 
for his research in educational psychology and for 
his definitive studies of heredity. 

One important change is that the compulsory 
educational span has been increased from seven 
to nine years. In Western Europe, this is equalled 
only by Luxembourg and exceeded only by Great 
Britain, which requires 10 years of education. 

Another important change is the creation of 
Enhetsskolan “comprehensive” 


(“unity” or 


schools). Their slogan is “One school for all.” 
Previously, all children went to the same school 
for the first four grades. Some children then con 
tinued in the elementary school to the seventh 
grade and later in continuation schools. Others 
left the fourth or the sixth grade for the higher 
elementary schools, municipal secondary schools, 
or lower state secondary schools. However, under 
the new system, these will be replaced largely by 
the “comprehensive” school. 

The first lagstadiet 


prises grades 1, 2, and 3 and is for children 7-10 


stage, (low stage), com 


indebted to Dr. Norinder, and to the 
the Roval Board of Education for 


The writer is 
Swedish Institute and 
their co-operation 
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tention, it is not too much to say that the estab 
lishment of a more meaningful articulation be 
tween the high schools and our colleges will give 
a lift and new vigor to the entire educational 
scheme from the kindergarten to the university. 
At such a 


don remedial devices designed to teach college 


time, it then will be possible to aban 


students how to read and write. 


in Swedish Edueation 
A. OSTLUND 


College, Stillwater 


old. 
arithmetic, knowledge of local conditions, relig 


years Ihe curriculum consists of speech, 
ious education, and physical training and games. 
Much 
periods for beginners are quite short and are 


learning occurs during play. Reading 


increased in subsequent classes. Students are 
given individual attention. 

Ihe second stage, mellanstadiet (middle stage), 
The 


history, geography, nature 


includes grades 4, 5, and 6. curriculum is 
enlarged to include 
study, and drawing. A conscious attempt is made 
to integrate various subject-matter fields. Shop 
work and domestic science are compulsory. 
English is compulsory and begins in the fifth 
grade. 

The last stage, hégstadiet (high stage), covers 
grades 7, 8, and 9. In the seventh grade, students 
still share a common curriculum to some extent 
However, students may choose German, another 
course in Swedish, an area of concentration, 
typewriting, or practical work 

Studies of a general nature and studies oriented 
toward a specific vocation are pursued further 
in the ninth grade, which is divided into three 
sections. One section, 9G, prepares students for 
the 


three 


continuation of studies in a gymnasium (a 


or four-year upper secondary school). 


Several localities have introduced experimental 


gymnasiums incorporated within the “compre 


hensive” schools. 


In the ninth grade, the student chooses one 


of the following areas: university preparatory, 


general, or vocational. From 15 to 20% go into 


studies oriented toward university preparation, 


7 


while 25-30% concentrate in languages or clerical 
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work, The largest group, 60%, divides its time 
equally between studying and part-time employ 
ment. This combination of school and work is 
considered one of the most unusual features of 
the new program, 

From the viewpoint of the writer, which is 
shared by some members of the Swedish Royal 
Board of Education, it is of great social signif 
icance that education will proceed in a common 


[his 


different types of workers due to a wider scope 


milieu, may mitigate barriers between 


of friendship. 


Another significant change is that greater 
consideration is given to the important problem 
of vocational choice, This will be facilitated by 
the extensive use of psychological tests and coun 
scling. Courses of vocational information will 
be given by teachers trained in guidance and 
and extra-curricular ac 


counseling. Curricular 


tivitics—such as simulated work situations—will 
provide practical experience. Moreover, students 
were required formerly to make their vocational 
age 
university, vocational, or technical lines. 


choice at an earlier and limited to either 


Under 
the new educational system, vocational choice has 
been postponed until the student is more mature 
or has gained knowledge and /or experience 
concerning his field, 

Arrangements will be made for a student to 
work part-time in the area of his choice so that 
more soundly based decisions can be reached 
Vocational aspects of school work will be intro 
duced early enough so that students may try 
several fields of endeavor. 

Furthermore, provision is made for students 
to make a definite vocational 


who are unable 


choice or for students who desire a variety of 


practical or general skills. Several areas of study 


will be open to such students in order to preparé 
them for a specific choice later, This plan will 
meet the needs of a student planning to enter a 
business or industry which trains its own 
employees. 

Vocational guidance is an official subdivision 
of the Royal Labor Board. 


work in close conjunction with the schools. How 


Special consultants 


ever, the program is difficult to evaluate, since 
it is of such recent origin, It may come as a sur 
prise to Americans to learn that this constitutes 
the first “comprehensive” program of its kind 
in Scandinavia where, in some school systems, 


vocational guidance is unknown. 
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Other curriculum changes are involved. Civics, 
citizenship, and knowledge of local conditions 
will be emphasized. Handwork, domestic science, 
and cookery will be strengthened. In teaching 
the mother tongue, oral proficiency and practical 
writing will be stressed. General history and 
national history will be taught as parallel studies 
so that each may implement the other. English 
will be compulsor y regardless of vocational plans, 
and there are few exceptions to this rule. 

\s might be expected, these modifications 
necessitate an increase in teaching personnel as 
this 
the 


with the 


well as changes in teacher education. For 


reason, Swedish educators have studied 


manner in which America has dealt 
problem of skyrocketing enrollments. In Sweden, 
supplemental courses have been arranged for 
teachers desiring to qualify at higher levels. One 
important outcome is that different categories 
of teachers will be trained together at the same 
school. It is hoped that this will vitiate social 
barriers within the teaching profession. 
Moreover, under the old system, elementary 
teachers, because they were less specialized than 
secondary teachers, were limited to teaching at 


Now, 


elementary teacher studies one subject at the 


the elementary level. however, if an 
university, she is qualified) to teach at the 


secondary level. According to some Swedish 


teachers, this may be resented by secondary 
school teachers who must qualify in three or four 
subjects, 

Trade schools (Yrkesskolor) will be expanded, 
Under the new system, the state will pay two 
thirds of the cost of instruction instead of one 
third as formerly. The remaining portion will 
be paid by the local authorities. Moreover, state 
aid will be given to individual master craftsmen 
and to industries providing their own schools. 
Trade-school teachers will be subsidized to study 
and to develop their skills further. 

It is interesting to note also that state aid to 
school libraries has increased substantially. This 
appropriation is based upon the number of 
pupils. For example, Stockholm will receive 
140,000 Kronor.? Moreover, this additional grant 
was justified by a recent survey that indicated 
an increase in the number of books borrowed. 

Experimentation has proceeded vigorously, as 


the state grant for educational experimentation 


1955, the exchange rate was 5.17 Swedish 


American dollar 


2In January 
Kronor to one 
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A second-grade class: Creative 


has been raised trom 600,000 to approximately 


1,000,000 Swedish Kronor tion 


Guided by educ: 


al and psychological findings, changes have been 


introduced on a sampling basis Slowly but 


surely” seems to be the watchword, as 46 school 


experimentally with a 
QI! 


62.000 


districts are working 


“comprehensive” school plan the school 


population, 7-14 years old, (8%) are ¢ 


rolled in “comprehensive” schools. In order to 


Sweden has allocat 
the 


make these changes possible, 
ed 
expenditure to education 


Table | 


national 


ap 


ol 


Lhe 


approximately ? ( 
bre akdown 


pears in 
TABLE |! 
SWEDEN'S EDUCATIONAL 


BUDGET, 1954-554 
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' 
. 
* 
Us 
f 
‘ 
. 


education in modern Sweden 
By these sweeping changes, Sweden has moved 
a traditional, curriculum-centered ed 


Lhe 


SLTESses 


away trom 


ucational philosophy new orientation 18 a 


student-centered one that actualization of 


individual potential in an educational milieu 


to balance individual initiative with 


I he 


understanding and lead to responsible 


which strive 


group experiences goal is to foster social 


citizen 
Sweden stands as 
Western 


cy pe riment 


This is essential because 


hip 


| Powers 


bridge between the 
Thi 


followed ( losely 


ol 


a neutral 
Soviet { 
ill 


in other ; a 


and the nion in edu 


cation Ww be by educators, for 


social reform Sweden has made 


contributions 


important proneci 


Fducational Develop Sweden during the 


Year 1954 Stock he joard of Education 


955), unpt blished mem 





RESEARCH 


A Reading Improvement Course at the 
University of Alabama 


By FREDERICK L. WESTOVER and WILLIAM F. ANDERSON 


University of Alabama 


‘ 
KB sucaTion at the college level is confronted 
with the need of improving the reading skills 
of students so that they will be able to meet 
successfully the requirements laid upon them, 
This means increasing speed and comprehension 
in reading. These two objectives may properly 
be expressed as one—increasing the rate of com 
prehension, for there is no reading uniess we 
understand. Of course, college students need to 
improve many other aspects of their reading and 
study performance, but usually the most urgently 
felt need is to increase the rate of comprehension. 

A short-term (six weeks) noncredit course in 
“Improvement of Reading and Study” has been 
developed at the University of Alabama to help 
meet this basic need. Emphasis is here placed 
on reading for meaning, getting the organization 
of the author's thought, restating the thought 
briefly in one’s own words, reducing vocalization, 
increasing the span of recognition, and reducing 
regression. 

Iwo prin ipal types of corrective teaching are 
employed—reading films and reading selections 
By means of the films a page of print is thrown 
on the screen in dim outline. Then each phrase 
from the beginning to the end of the selection 
is projected successively for an instant, so that 
one is led across and down the page just as a 
skillful to day, 


as WE 


reader would read. From day 
proceed through the series of films, the 
phrase length (span of recognition) is increased 
and the time (fixation is de 


exposure pause) 


creased, After each film, a test of comprehension 
consisting of 10 multiple-choice questions is 
given. 

Following the test on the film, each student 
reads a selection in a book of reading exercises, 
notes the time required, and then takes a test 
of comprehension consisting of 10 multiple 
choice questions. The content of the reading 


exercises is often about reading and study, so 
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that the student picks up information about these 
skills while practicing to improve them. 

Since knowledge of progress is a strong moti 
vating factor, three records are kept each day 
by the student while the instructor keeps the 
Each 


student plots his score on a graph, so that he 


same three records for the class as a whole. 
may compare his performance each day with his 
preceding records and with the medians of the 
class. Ihe three measures are: comprehension 
score on the film, speed on the reading selections, 


and scores on the 


comprehension reading 
selections. 

At the beginning and end of the six-week 
course, standardized reading tests are adminis 
tered, The changes in reading rate and compre 
hension on the tests and on the reading exercises 
provide means of evaluating the effectiveness of 
the course. In addition, the initial administra 
tion of the test provides information that may 
direct the student to individualized work in the 
Reading Laboratory if his needs and perform 
ance level are not suited to the work provided in 
the class groups. 

Table | offers an analysis of the changes that 
occurred in the rate of reading of the students 


in the reading improvement course. 


TABLE | 


Reading Tests Reading Exercises 


2 @ 


4 
ns 
a 
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Let us examine the results on the standardized 
The Diagnostic Reading Test, 
Survey, Upper Level, which was administered to 
student at 


reading tests 


each the beginning of the 
Ac the 
the 


administered and the final mean rate 


course, 


yielded the initial mean rate end of the 


course, a different form of test was again 
obtained, 
Since the forms of this test are reportedly equiva 
lent, comparison of the two rates permits the 
computation of the mean gain in rate of reading 


and the evaluation of the statistical significance 
of the 

The for 
words per minute (W.P.M \t 
the mean rate: of reading 


W.P.M., an 140 W.P.M 


of 12 to 15 practice periods these classes 


gain 


initial mean rate all classes was 292.2 
end of the 


132.9 


the 


COUTTS Was 


increase of In six weeks 
showed 
reading of 48° 


aomean gain in rr ol 


I hie 


indicates th 


‘ 


column, “Statistical Significance of Gain,’ 


it the gain in rate for each class was 


significant at the one per cent level or beyond 


Although this is not an unusual findine (othe 


colleges with reading MM proveinmne nit programs re 


port similat ins), it does attest to the effective 


ness of the program at the University of Alabama 


EVENTS 


Thx 
changes in rate of reading on the exercises em 


The 


second set of scores in Table | shows the 


ployed in the cours initial mean rate was 
283.9 W.P.M final mean rat 
W.P.M., an 251.6 W.PLM 
resents a mean gain in rate ol 89% 
Although these 


Important, il 


the was 555.5 


increase of This rep 


gains were large cnough to be 


was not felt that the accuracy of 


measurement was sufhcient to justify reporting 


Lhe 


time to 


their statistical significance reading exe! 


cises were varied from time to meet the 


needs of individual students, and the exercises 


were not strictly equated in difheulty 
Obviously it is essential that comprehension 
No data on 


significant 


be maintained a speed is increased 


comp! hension are reported, for no 


changes were found. Several classes showed slight 


gains in while several others 


s! OV ed 


these 


comprehension 
howe vcr, were 
This find 


Stress Was 


losse 1 In 


ills 


slight 


no case, 


changes statistt significant 


ing may reflect the fact that more 


placed on speed than upon comprehension, A 


COrreEctuve more emphasis is currently bet 


riven to improving comprehension 


The Glory that Was Greek 


the 
March 17 
the 


A N UNUSUAI 


the 


ADVERT! attracts CVE 


Saturday 1@7 bor 


EMEN1 
scanning 
1956. In 
Harvard | 
Loeb Classical 
“Parallel Lives,” 
The 
Plutarchian passage 
for Shakespeare 
March are come.” \y, ¢ 
What is that 
the original Greek script 
The 
many can understand, or 
There was a 


original script could 


this issue appropriately enough 


niversity Press calls attention to the 


Library edition of Plutarch’'s 


in partie ilar to the life of Julius 
with the 


Ciaesal idvertisement begins 


the source 


Ides ol 


vote 


which ‘( dl AS 
I hie 


nor 


familiar lines 


iCSal but 


intriguing Is Plutarch is given in 


how 


iloud, the y¢ 


reader is tempted to speculate on 


even re id 


Greek sentences time when writers 


using a Greek phrase in the 


take it for granted that a reasonabl percentage 


of the readers could take it in their stride bi 


now, it must be admitted, it suld be a coura 


geous and Insouctant iuthor ho would peppel 


his prose with Latin on other foreign-language 


phrases, let alone Greek. Our educational orien 
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functionallyaminded as to 


fall ol 


tation ha becn so 


bring about the decline and classical 


studies in schools and colleges 

It is noteworthy that in the entire public school 
system of New York City only four pupils can 
Several years avo, this 


School could 


be found to study Greek 
Hall High 
I he 


private 


class in Erasmus boast 


ol 14 Greek pupils 


students in 


lact that there may be 


ind in other 


the 


more chools 


public-school systems does not alter situation 


Greck 
thre 


that coms to have all but disappeared 


econdary school curriculum in the 


One ¢ 


trom 


United State mnot be too Optimists 


ibout the future of the teaching of Greek in 


ind universitu 


thie 


American college 

This is 
ol Greek 
of life-adjustment values can be relied upon to 
What is adv Greek 


be made available for qualified pupils who want 


wholesale intro luction 


I he 


no call for 


nto oul chools proponents 


prevent this ocated is that 


or need it. Guidance counselors and school ad 


ministrators should not universally be motivated 
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by considerations of the immediately practical 


and the popular. They might give encourage 
ment to gifted pupils to undertake the study of 
Greck for the enrichment of their linguistic and 
cultural backgrounds and for possible functional 
uses in the teaching of classical studies and_ re 
search in history and comparative literature 
Ihe United States should produce a sufficient 
in Greek, if 


educationally developed nations include Greck 


number of literates only because 


in their secondary school curricula, There is no 
telling, furthermore, when advertisers may take 
thei 


heads to more Greek in 


W.W.B. 


SCHOOLS FOR ADULTS 
IN THE U.S.S.R. 


DURING 1955, enrollment in various 
S.S.R 


000, according to Soviet statistical services 


it into thei use 


announcements 


UNESCO 
types of schools in the t was about 60,000, 
I his 
figure includes a large number of adults who 
follow courses in schools attached to workshops 
and factories. By taking classes four times a week 
during their leisure hours they are able to finish 
their secondary education without leaving thei 
jobs, and it is estimated that, since the creation 
of these schools, more than 1,000,000 workers 
have completed such studies 

\ number of facilities are offered to workers as 
an encouragement to continue their education. 
Government services and industrial enterprises 
must allow students attending these schools reg 
ular holidays during which they are paid. ‘Twenty 
days’ paid holiday is also granted to students 
belore taking the final examinations for thei 
matriculation certificate 

By a government order in 1953, various min 
to build schoolhouses in 


istries were instructed 


the neighborhood of large industrial concerns 
and to set aside land for laying out gardens and 
parks. Space for laboratories, workshops, libraries, 
RY AStuiNs, and rest-rooms is being provided 

Schools for adults are also operating in rural 


Where the 


justify a separate building, adult classes are held 


areas number of students does not 
in existing schoolhouses. 

Apart from these general secondary education 
courses, a number of specialized institutes such as 
polytechnics, branches of scientific, engineering, 
and other colleges, and professional courses are 
open to adult workers, who may thus complete 
their technical while then 


training continuing 


employme nt. 
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142) 


Continued from page 
Md.) will adult 


education 


scminar is an 
from 17 to 70 


who would like to spend six weeks traveling in the 


begin in Greece. The 


project open to persons 


countries of the Great Books and reading some of 


them in their places of origin 


SUMMER PROGRAMS... 


Catholic 
D. C.) 


of studies in 


University of America 
15-26 


high I 


(Washington, 


June Workshops on functions of dean 


education, on teaching of read 


ing in elementary schools, on mental health and 


special education, and on art as language 


, 


Indiana University, June 18-July 13: Two institutes 


aimed at the improvement of science teaching to 


help inspire development of future scientists 


Nuclear Engineering at the 
Laboratory School for 
\ddress 


Northwestern University 


Summer Institute on 
college 
inquiries to the Dean of 
Evanston, Ll 


\rgonne engineering 


faculty members 
Engineering 

University of California at Los Angeles, Jun 
20 July 26 


lations in the 


International Workshop on Human Re 
Pacific area 
University of Chicago: Workshops in family-life 


education (July 9-27); language arts in elementary 


school (July 40) \ug 17) problems ol teaching poetry 


fiction, drama, and intellectual works in secondary 


schools (June 25-July 27); and in reading (July 2-27) 
... The University of Michigan: Workshop for Col 
lege Protessors and Institute on 


( olle ut 
of Illinois, 


(June 25-July 13) 
(July 16-20 University 
Workshop on School 
(Detroit 


Administration 
25-July 2] 


Wayne University 


June 
Library Supervision 
Mich.) 
habilitation 
July 1-26 
Studies 
National Broadcasting Co. and 
(New York City), June 25-Aug. 3 
of Radio and . Adelphi College (Garden 
City, N. Y.) Human relations workshop for 


educ ators 


Classes in special education vocational re 
Yale University, 


School of Alcohol 


and related fields . 
l4th 


annual Summer 
Barnard College 
Summer Institute 
Lelevision 
July 2-13 
workers, industrial 
Syracuse (N. Y.) Univer- 
Series of four Institutes of Public 
Merrill-Palmer School (Detroit 


Workshop for high-school teachers 


social representatives 
and community leaders 
2-Aug. 24 
Affairs The 
Mich.), July 2-13 


in farnily-life 


sity, July 


education, family relations, ellective 


living, and personal adjustment 
NEW POSTS... 

John C, 
faculty, elected executive vice-president, International 
Pa.) Ralph 
O'Neal West, chairman, history department and as 

School 
Cushing 


Villaume, vice-president and dean of the 


Correspondence Schools (Scranton 


sistant director of admissions, St. John’s 


headmaster 
Edwin G. Boring, 


(Houston, Tex.), appointed 
Mass.) 


will 


Academy (Ashburnham 


experimental become the first 


versity 


psye hologist 


Pierce Professor of Psychology, Harvard Uni 


Robert A. Wichert is now assistant pro 
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fessor of English, Colgate University (Hamilton 
N. Y.) 

Eric A. Walker, dean, College of Engineering and 
Architecture, Pennsylvania State University, named by 
Pres. Eisenhower as vice-chairman of a new National 
Committee for the Development of Scientists and 
Engineers ...8. Norman Feingold, executive director 
Jewish Vocational Service of Greater Boston, ap 
pointed consultant for Bellman Publishing Company's 
Scholarships, Fellowships and Loans News Service, a 
national clearing house of student aid 
COMING EVENTS ... 

American Library Association, 75th annual con 
ference, Miami Beach, Fla., June 17-25 Second 
Annual Conference on Reading, Concordia College, 
Moorhead, Minn., June 18-22 
RECENT DEATHS... 

Waldo Shumway, 64, provost, Stevens Institute of 
Pechnology (Hoboken, N. J.), March 8 William 
M. Boyd, 39. chairman, de partment of political 
science, Atlanta (Ga.) University, March 10... The 
Rev. Gilbert F. Stein, 48, dean, College of Liberal 
Arts, Xavier University (Cincinnati, Ohio), March 11 

William F. Russell, 65, president emeritus, Leach 
ers College, Columbia University, March 26 


RECENT) : ; , 


The following are 1955 editions, except where indicated otherwise 

ATKINSON, CARROLI Intellectual Tramp The Auto 
biograph of a Schoolteacher pp. 390. Exposition Press 
New York 16. $4.00 

BRICKMAN, WILLIAM W editor The Teaching of 
Comparative Education Pp s School of Education 
New York University, New York 

COLLIS, M “ RICI Cortés and Montezuma 
Harcourt, Brace and Co., New York 17. $4.00 
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Teachers interested in exploring today’s 
wonderful professional opportunities are | 
invited to consult 


Hughes Teachers Agency 
25 East Jackson Blvd., 


B an Chicago 4, Ill. 
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FACULTY PLACEMENT SERVICE 


we, 
Secondary i 1 College 


Elementary University 


BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 
711-13 Witherspoon Bidg., 
Walnut and Juniper Sis., 

PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
Pennypacker 5-1223 
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for less than $100 a year? 


T h it’s precise ly th jue stion an Assistant Prof sor 
from Purdu sked us the other day when he heard about 
TIAA's new dividend seal 

And it’s true! At his age 34 the annual premium for 
$20,000 of 10-Year Term insurance is $178.40 and the 
first-year dividend on the new scale 1s $89.40, making 
a net annual payment of £89.00. Dividend amounts, of 
course, are not guaranteed 

“At that cost,” he said, “I can’t afford not to have 
enough insurance.” 

This ts just one example of the many low-cost TIAA 
plans availabl » VO ul collew staff member, 
part- or ful > g npiete ae send us the 


coupon be low. 


TIAA employs no agents 


ind Ann 
New York 


i Life Insurance Guide and the book- 
ur lal Ty arance 


| , 

| Date of 
Birth 

} Addr 

| Ages of Dependent 


i Emy | 





MR. STEVENS RICE 


UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS 


313 N. FIRST ST. 
ANN ARBOR, MICH. 





BEAUMONT and MACOMBER - Psychological Factors 
318 pages, $4.50 

BENT and KRONENBERG - Prinx 
Edition 542 pages, $5.75 

BOGUE - Tne Community College 390 pages 

BROOM, DUNCAN, EMIG, and STEUBER - Effect 
tion, 2nd Edition 499 pages, $5.50 

BROWNELL, GANS, and MAROON .- Public Relatio 
249 pages, $4.50 

BRUBACHER - A History of the Probler 
$6.50 

BRUBACHER - Modern Philosop 
pages, $5.50 

BUTLER and WREN - The Teach Secondary 

$5 50 


and DAWSON .- 


of Educ 


Mathema 
Editior 550 pages 
BUTTERWORTH 
pages, $5.50 
BUTTS - A Cultural History of 
645 pages, $6.50 
CARTER and McGINNIS - Learning 
COOK and COOK .«- Intergroup 
COOK and COOK - A So 
pages, $6.00 
CROW and CROW - Menta! 
$5.00 
CROXTON - Science in the Elementary School 454 pages, 
DAVIS - Educational Psychology 358 pages, $4.50 
DAVIS and NORRIS - Guidance Handbook for Teachers 
$4.75 
De BOER, KAULFERS, 
417 pages, $5.00 
De YOUNG .- Introduction to 
604 pages 
FEDDER - Guiding Homeroom 
FERNALD Remedial 
pages, $5.00 
FOREST - Early Years at School 181 pages, $4.75 
GOOD .«- Dictionary of Education 495 pages, $7.00 
GRUBER and BEATTY - Secondary Schoo! Activities 
$4.75 
HAGMAN « The Administration of 
pages. $5.50 
HAGMAN ~- Administration of Elementary Schools 
HAMMOCK and OWINGS - Supervising Ins 
Schools 316 pages, $4.75 
HAMMONDS .«- Teaching Agriculture 
HECK - The Education of 
pages, $6 50 
HOPPOCK - 
JORDAN - 
$5.25 
KEMPFER ~- Adult Education 
McKOWN and ROBERTS - Audio-Visual! Aids to Instr 
Edition 605 pages, $6.00 
McNERNEY - The Curriculur 292 
McNERNEY - Educational Supervisior 341 
MACOMBER - Teaching in the Modern 
pages, $4.75 


Modern Rural 


214 page 
Education 192 pages 


Approach to Ed 


Hygiene, 2nd Editior 433 


and MILLER - Secondary 


Teaching 
American Public Educati 
5 50 

sb Activities 


and ¢ 459 pages 


Techniques in Basic School Subject 
j > 


American Publi 


a6 696 
353 pages 5.25 


Exceptional Children, 2nd 


Group Guidance 


393 pages, $5.5( 
Measurement in Education: An Introductior 


433 page $5.50 


pages, $4.50 
page $4.50 


Secondary Scho 


pages 
$5.50 
344 pages 
Englist 


ird Edition 


$5.50 


345 


MAYS - Es 
MAYS - Pris 
pages, $4.50 
MELVIN - Genera 
MICHEELS and KARNES - 
496 pages, $5.50 
MILLARD and HUGGETT - 
3 $4.75 
xf Scho 
MORT and REUSSER - 
pages, $6.75 
MORT and VINCENT - 


$5.00 


sentials « 


Methods 


pages, 
MORT and VINCENT - Modern 
$5.25 
MOUSTAKAS - The Teacher ar 
MURSELL - Developmental! Te 
MURSELL - Successful 
MYERS - Princ pies and 
pages, $4.75 
PITTENGER ~ Local P 
REMMLEIN - The | 
pages, $5.00 
REMMLEIN - Schoo! Law 
RICHEY ~- Planning for 1 
SAMFORD and COTTLE - 
376 pages, $4.75 
SANFORD, HAND, and SPALDING - 
292 pages, $3.00 
SCHORLING and BATCHELDER 
3rd Edition, in press 
SEARS - The Nature of the Admir 
SMITH, STANDLEY, and HUGHES 
470 pages, $5.25 
SORENSEN - Psychology i } j 
STRANG, McCULLOUGH, and TRAXLER - Pr 
Reading, 2nd Editior 426 pag 
THORPE - Psychological Foundations of Per 
$6.50 
THUT 
Scho 


aching 
Teaching 


Techr 


eact 


Schools 


ment o 


and GERBERICH - Fou 
) 491 pages, $5.5 


Arts 


TIDYMAN and BUTTERFIELD 


$4.7 


pages 
WEBER - Personne! Pro 
5.00 
WEBER 


2/9 pages 


378 pages 


and WEBER - Fundamentals 
$4.50 
WELLS - Elementary dur ) iJ $4.75 
WELLS - Secondary nce Educatior } pacde $4.75 
WILSON, STONE, and DALRYMPLE - | ng ew 
2nd Edition 483 pages, $5.00 
WINGO and SCHORLING - Elementary 
Edition 453 pages, $5.00 
WINSLOW .« The Integrated Sct 
pages, $6.50 
YOAKAM ~- Basa! Readir 


Leadership 


Arithmetic 


| Art f 


Send for copies on approval 











